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Our Report is based on what appears to be the 
simplest common interest: that mankind wants to 
survive, and one might even add has the moral obli- 
gation to survive. This not only raises the tradition- 
al questions of peace and war, but also of how to 
overcome world hunger, mass misery and alarming 
disparities between the living conditions of rich and 
poor. 


If reduced to a simple denominator, this Report 
deals with peace. War is often thought of in terms of 
military conflict, or even annihilation. But there is a 
growing awareness that an equal danger might be 
chaos — as a result of mass hunger, economic dis- 
aster, environmental catastrophes, and terrorism. 


From: North-South: A Programme for Survival 
(Brandt Report), 1980. 








INTRODUCTION 


Development is progression, growth: in international terms it can be defined as a search for a 
better way of life. To countries of the Third World — former colonies — development may mean 
economic growth; to richer nations growth itself may be in question. The meaning of development is 
the subject of a dialogue between developed and developing nations across an invisible line — an 
economic Equator — that divides the world in two, North and South. 


The North-South dialogue focuses on economics, the trading relationships among nations: but in 
reality it is about work and products, poverty and plenty, human needs and human rights, and about 
power and the sharing of resources. 


It must be considered not simply in terms of economics, but in the context of geography, and espe- 
cially history. It is an interdisciplinary study of the way nations try to come to terms with the in- 
creasing global interdependence. 


The basic theme of the readings in this book is the meaning of equity, of social and economic 
justice: the basic question throughout is not whether change in the world order is about to happen but 
how, on whose terms, and with what implications for all of us. 


This booklet explores some aspects of the issues that underlie the North-South dialogue — the 
world in development. 

* * * 

The readings have been selected to give a background of information, to present a balance of 
viewpoints, and to lead to informed discussion. Additional reading and research will make for a 
richer and more rewarding presentation. A suggested bibliography is given with the readings and it is 
hoped that students will look for relevant resource material in magazines, newspapers and other 
sources to add to an up-to-date resource file on the topics under discussion. 
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1. THE ORIGINS OF THE 
NORTH-SOUTH SPLIT: 


TRADE AND CONQUEST 


Trade is an exchange of resources and skills, a 
necessary interaction between people. Yet on a 
world scale, trading patterns are an aspect of econo- 
mic imbalance that has created the split between the 
countries of the North and of the South, perhaps the 
central dilemma of our time. The gap can be de- 
scribed in the facts and figures of economics, but its 
implications have their origin in the cultural as- 
sumptions of past centuries. 


It is impossible to grasp the dimensions of the 
North-South dialogue without reference to history. 
* * * 

At first, trade was the business of entrepreneurs 
acting individually or in groups. Their enterprise 
moved commodities to the mutual benefit of the 
producers and consumers between widely different 
but equal trading partners. The gap between North 
and South was created at the time of European 
expansion, beginning in the fifteenth century. The 
European explorers set out at first to find new trade 
routes, but soon the search was for new territory 
with resources which could be claimed for the 
homeland. The people who lived in the ‘new’ lands 
were seen as part of its primary resources. To the 
European explorers the possession of the technol- 
ogy of travel and conquest seemed to be in itself 
proof of superiority, it is an attitude that even today 
lies deep at the roots of the North-South dialogue. 


EUROPEAN EXPANSION 


Empires and conquests have been part of human 
history since the first communities, but economic 
empires on a global scale were unknown before the 
fifteenth century. This excerpt offers some sugges- 
tions as to why European nations were ready for ex- 
pansion and domination at that time. 


China, in the early fifteenth century, had come close to 
establishing a Southeast Asian and Indian Ocean sea-based 
trading empire, but it failed to follow up its early lead. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the Mongols had con- 
quered an immense land empire linked by caravan routes, 
but it, too, declined quickly, and its collapse left the former 
provinces of the empire relatively isolated, as they had been 
before the empire. In West Africa, the same period saw the 
rise of large, trade-based empires, Mali, Kanem-Bornu, 
Songhay. But again, their collapse left the same scattered vil- 
lages that had existed before. Nor is the history of large 
empires limited to the period immediately preceding 1450 or 
to the Eastern Hemisphere. Ancient China, Rome, Persia, 
Macedonia, and India all had large empires, as did the 
Andean Incas and the Mexican Aztecs. But all these empires 
stopped far short of absorbing the entire world. 
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In classical empires, a political élite, as opposed to a busi- 
ness élite, dominated policy. This élite was composed of 
soldiers, glory-seeking emperors, and learned but antibusi- 
ness religious officials. In the small capitalist centers of the 
fifteenth century, politics was subordinated to business, and 
an economic élite of merchants, financiers, and manufac- 
turers dominated policy making, always with an eye to 
profits. The key to capitalist success was not simply the 
ability to organize individuals. After all, the Romans, the 
Incas, the Mongols, and the Confucian bureaucrats of China 
were all superb organizers. Rather the success of these 
capitalist centers was due first to their ability to focus on pro- 
fits .... by the fifteenth century, Western Europe also had 
an advanced technology. Perhaps it was not more advanced 
than the technology of China, but it certainly exceeded the 
technology in most of the world at that time. The agricultur- 
al revolution of the Middle Ages, the more effective harnes- 
sing of horses and use of water power, and the fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century advances in shipbuilding, artillery, and 
navigational techniques were the prerequisites of Western 
success. Furthermore, the unique dominance of capitalism 
in a few crucial urban centers of Europe meant that in these 
centers .. . intellectual inquiry was free and divorced from 
traditional religious ideologies. Thus, in these centers, 
science and technology could progress much more quickly 
than in the centers of traditional civilization outside of 
Europe. ... If, in 1400, Western Europe was possibly still 
behind China in technological development, from 1600 to 
about 1950 Western Europe (and its cultural extension, 
North America) moved far ahead of the rest of the world in 
both science and technology... . 


From: Social Change in the Twentieth Century, Daniel Chirot, 1977 
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Because I know you will take pleasure in the great success that our Lord has granted me in my 
voyage, I write this to you so you may know how in thirty-three days I sailed to the Indies with the 
fleet which the most Illustrious King and Queen, our Sovereigns, gave me, where I discovered a 
great many islands, inhabited by countless people; and I have taken possession of them all for their 
Highnesses, by proclamation and display of the Royal Standard, and I was not challenged. . . . 


In Espafiola is the most convenient place and best location for the gold mines and for all 
commerce with the mainland on this side as well as with that of the Great Khan on the other, with 
which there will be great trade and profit... . 


In conclusion, speaking only of what has been accomplished during this hurried voyage, their 
Highnesses can see that I can give them as much gold as they need, with the very small aid which 
their Highnesses may grant me nov; spices, cotton, as much as their Highnesses may command to 
be shipped, and gummastic as much as they may send for. 


Thus, in brief, I record what has happened. Written off the Canary Islands, on the 15th of 
February, of the year fourteen hundred and ninety-three. 


Yours to command, 
The Admiral 


From: Columbus in the New World, 1962 
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The Industrial Revolution changed the nature factured goods. Trading competition became the 
and intent of world trade. Governments became prime stimulus for war. Concepts of empire 
more and more involved in the competition for changed; power, now global in scale, was defined in 
markets. The lands discovered by the explorers economic terms; the world was divided into the 
became providers of raw materials for the industry powerful and weak, colonizing and colonized coun- 


of the colonizers, and markets for surplus manu- tries, the rich and the poor. 


THE EMERGING NATIONS BECAME THE ‘THIRD WORLD’ 


NORTH-SOUTH: SOME OF THE STATISTICS OF DIVISION 


Colonizing Date of Average Annual Leading 
Nation Independence Life Expectancy Per Capita Income Exports 
Countries of the South 
Pakistan Britain 1947 49 $121 cotton, rice 
India Britain 1947 50 103 sugar, tobacco, jute 
Bangladesh Britain aS: 48 74 rice, dolomite 
Burma Britain 1945 48 73 rubber, timber, jade 
Laos France 1953 47 at tin, timber 
Kampuchea (Cambodia) France 1953 44 120 rubber 
Kenya Britain 1963 48 183 coffee, tea, sisal 
Tanzania Germany MEX 4 43 120 coffee, cotton, sisal 
Mozambique Portugal 1975 4] 216 cotton, nuts 
Botswana Britain 1966 41 230 beef, diamonds 
Lesotho Britain 1966 48 81 cattle, wool 
Namibia Germany — ** 38 B25 diamonds, copper, fish 
Chad France 1960 39 83 cotton 
Niger France 1960 42 81 livestock 
Mali France 1960 37) 50 cotton, meat 
El] Salvador Spain 1841 55 373 coffee, cotton, textiles 
Guyana France 1966 66 360 bauxite, sugar 
Haiti Spain 1804 45 115 coffee, sugar 
Brazil Portugal 1822 63 7238 coffee, sugar, iron ore 
Bolivia Spain 1825 45 206 tin, oil, natural gas 
Peru Portugal 1825 58 560 fishmeal, copper, sugar 
Countries of the North 
Britain 71 3072 
France 72 4 486 
Portugal 68 1 400 
Spain 70 1605 
Canada 72 5 672 
United States 70 5944 


* Bangladesh, as part of Pakistan, gained independence from Britain in 1947, and from Pakistan in 1971. 


** Tanzania, formerly Tanganyika, and Namibia, formerly South West Africa, both German colonies, were administered by Britain after 1945. Tanzania gained 
independence in 1961 while Namibia is still negotiating its independence from South Africa. 


2. THE REALITIES OF THE NORTH-SOUTH GAP... 


The political realities have changed in the recent 
decades but the geographic realities remain the 
same — the agricultural patterns, and the distribu- 
tion of mineral wealth and potential. Without capi- 
tal, sufficient energy resources or technological 
skills to form the basis of industry, the newly emerg- 
ing nations continued the trading patterns put in 
place during the colonial era. Although several for- 
mer colonies have recently begun to develop in 


The nations of the South see themselves as sharing a com- 
mon predicament. Their solidarity in global negotiations 
stems from the awareness of being dependent on the North, 
and unequal with it; and a great many of them are bound to- 
gether by their colonial experience. The North including 
Eastern Europe has a quarter of the world’s population and 
four-fifths of its income; the South including China has three 
billion people — three-quarters of the world’s population 
but living on one-fifth of the world’s income. In the North, 
the average person can expect to live for more than seventy 
years; he or she will rarely be hungry, and will be educated at 
least up to secondary level. In the countries of the South the 
great majority of people have a life expectancy of closer to 
fifty years; in the poorest countries one out of every four 
children dies before the age of five; one-fifth or more of all 
the people in the South suffer from hunger and malnutrition; 
fifty per cent have no chance to become literate. 
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economic terms, many remain in the traditional sit- 
uation of economic dependency. Political empires 
have gone: economic imperialism remains. Protec- 
tionism — the economic actions of the north to pro- 
tect its existing industrial base and the employment 
patterns of its people — triggers the reaction of the 
south into cartels and new economic partnerships. 


The North-South gap widens. 


Behind these differences lies the fundamental inequality 
of economic strength. It is not just that the North isso much 
richer than the South. Over 90 per cent of the world’s manu- 
facturing industry is in the North. Most patents and new 
technology are the property of multinational corporations 
of the North, which conduct a large share of world invest- 
ment and world trade in raw materials and manufactures. 
Because of this economic power northern countries domi- 
nate the international economic system — its rules and regu- 
lations, and its international institutions of trade, money 
and finance. Some developing countries have swum against 
this tide, taking the opportunities which exist and over- 
coming many obstacles; but most of them find the currents 
too strong for them. 


From: North-South: A Programme for Survival, (Brandt Report) 1980 


CREATE A WORLD DIVIDED 





There are obvious objections to a simplified view of the 
world being divided into two camps. The ‘North’ includes 
two rich industrialized countries south of the equator, 
Australia and New Zealand. The ‘South’ ranges from a 
booming half-industrial nation like Brazil to poor landlock- 
ed or island countries such as Chad or the Maldives. A few 


southern countries — mostly oil-exporters — have higher 
per capita incomes than some of the northern countries. But 
in general terms, and although neither is a uniform or per- 
manent grouping, ‘North’ and ‘South’ are broadly synony- 
mous with ‘rich’ and ‘poor’, ‘developed’ and ‘developing’. 
From: North-South: A Programme for Survival, (Brandt Report) 1980 
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protectionism 


Average tariff levels on third world products in % 


Raw Semi Finished 
Materials Manufactured Manufactured 


EEC 0.5 8.1 9.3 
USA Pall 7.6 Ue!) 
JAPAN 5.9 8.6 fe? 
AVERAGE (OEDC) 2.0 8.0 9.8 
Preferentials under the Generalised System of Preferences (GSP) disappeared 
with processing. 

For example: cocoa entering U.K. in % 


Full Rate 


BEANS 4 


BUTTER But liable ed 


(semi-processed) 12 8 (quota limits 


CHOCOLATE 19 19 


The Third World accounts for only 10% of OEDC imports of manufactures. 
But in some products they have made more impact. The Third World accounts 
for 76% of western imports of carpets; 43% of textile clothing and 27% of 
transistors. 





@ While 90% of the world’s manufacturing goes on in the 
North, the North depends on the South for many primary 
products, some of them the basis of industry. 


© About 70% of world imports of fuel and non-fuel minerals 
come from countries of the South. 


© Some 60% of world exports of major agricultural and 
mineral commodities other than oil come from the South. 


@ Many poorer countries must obtain a large part of their 
export earnings from selling primary commodities in their 
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THE ECONOMIC IMBALANCE 


Richer nations need the primary products of developing 
countries, but impose tariffs on manufactured goods which 
might help poorer countries to break out of their economic 
trap. 


raw, or nearly raw, state (57% in 1978, or 81% if oil is 
included). 


© Unstable prices of commodities make economic planning 
difficult especially for countries which depend on only one 
or two commodities for much of their earnings. For 
example, Zambia depends on copper for 94% of its export 
earnings; Mauritius: 90% from sugar; Cuba: 84% from 
sugar; the Gambia; 85% from ground-nuts and ground-nut 
oil; Bangladesh: 70% from jute. 


A few features characterize most of the tariff barriers 
facing the developing world’s exports to the industrialized 
nations. On the one hand, tariffs facing developing countries 
in developed countries’ markets are on the average about 50 
per cent higher than those on imports from other developed 
countries. .. . On the other hand these tariffs tend to increase 
according to the degree of processing which a product 
undergoes. The result is, of course, to hamper the developing 


Over 30 developing countries are dependent on a 
single commodity for 50% of their export earnings, 
and 10 of them for more than three quarters. Prices 
for their commodities fluctuate, making economic 
planning very difficult. Moreover, the sales prices of 
primary commodities remain low compared with 
the constantly rising costs of manufactured goods 
imported from the industrial nations. 


Poorer Nations Sink Deeper Into Debt. 


nations’ attempt to break out of their traditional role of 
exporters of raw materials and importers of processed 
goods. ... over half the developing countries’ exports are 
processed or unprocessed raw materials, while less than one- 
fifth of developed countries’ exports is at this elementary 
stage. 


From: Policy Issues in the 1980s United Nations Development Program 


commodity trap 


Coffee: Copper: 
Figures in U.S. cents per kg. Figures in U.S. dollars per tonne 


479.7 


55 


Sugar: Manufactured Imports 
Figures in U.S. cents per Ib. 57.6 Index 1970 = 100 


42.4 


None of the three commodities have kept pace with the cost 
of manufactured imports 


Over 30 developing countries are dependent on a single 
commodity for 50% of their export earnings, and 10 of them 
for more than three quarters 
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Some Third World countries are in situations of 
poverty which seem almost without remedy. One 
way out seems to be in changing the market struc- 
tures — the patterns of trade — which are carried 
over from colonial days. Most Third World coun- 
tries have to rely on one crop or commodity for 
export to earn the foreign exchange they need to 
buy goods they cannot produce themselves. Prices 
: ~_ for their few commodities are usually set by more 
_ powerful countries in response to the demand of 
their own consumers. The ‘dialogue’ opposite re- 
presenting a developing and a developed country 
tries to show the real economic dilemma of protec- 

tionism. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF THE NORTH-SOUTH DILEMMA 


South 


Jute is a primary commodity. That is, it is a natural pro- 
duct, not manufactured. 


Among other things, jute is used as a backing for carpets. 
It is inexpensive and hard-wearing. 


Jute is an ideal commodity for my agricultural country to 
produce: the soil and climate are most suitable for its culti- 
vation. 


Jute is a good cash crop for my country. 45% of the 
farmers depend on it for a small income, that is, about two 
million families. 


Jute represents over 70% of my country’s exports. We are 
almost totally dependent on jute for foreign exchange, since 
we have no minerals or energy resources to create any in- 
dustries, even if we could afford to build factories. 


North 


Polypropylene (or plastic from which polypropylene is 
derived) is a manufactured product. 


Among other things, polypropylene is used as a backing 
for carpets. It is inexpensive, dust-free and hard-wearing. 


Polypropylene is a by-product of gas and oil, and a logical 
creative use of industrial wastes. A superb technological 
solution to a problem. 


Polypropylene and other plastics industries employ many 
thousands of people who make a good living for themselves 
and their families. 


Polypropylene creates new spin-off ideas, further techno- 
logy that will create new jobs in the future. 
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South 


With the foreign exchange we get when we sell our jute 
abroad we can buy medicines, oil, cement, pumps for irriga- 
tion and many other things we desperately need and cannot 
make ourselves. 


When the world price of jute falls we have less money to 
buy the things our people need from other countries. Our 
farmers cannot sell their crops so they fall into debt and go 
hungry that year. In debt they often lose their land. Their 
children will often die of hunger or be sick and weak from 
malnutrition. They will have more children to offset this 
loss. 


We sometimes manufacture some products from jute; 
carpets, a little furniture, and we try to sell that to the richer 
countries. 


When we can’t sell enough jute, or when the price is too 
low, our farmers will not plant it next year. That harvest they 
will have more food, but no money for seeds or fertilizers, or 
medicines or paying debts. What will they plant the follow- 
ing year? They will go hungry unless they borrow more 
from the moneylender. They will lose their land when they 
cannot pay it back. Their children will go hungry and many 
will die, for times are bad. The people will have more chil- 
dren to replace those they have lost and make sure some 
survive. 


If our jute does not sell, what are we to do? Who will help 
us? 
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Economic Dilemma (Continued) 


North 


Overseas sales of polypropylene made a very substantial 
contribution to our balance of payments last year. Our 
employees are all solid taxpayers, like the corporation they 
work for. 


The price of polypropylene is competitive and will remain 
so or even decrease with better production methods, better 
technology, more sophisticated sales, more market accep- 
tance and new products by the consumers. 


Polypropylene is a good investment but like everything 


else it’s subject to market pressures. Our country protects 


our industry and our workers by putting high taxes on im- 
ports of competitive manufactured goods, and making sure 
that only a fixed amount comes on the market. 


Polypropylene and other market innovations let us build 
up a surplus in our economy so we can help those in greater 
need than ourselves. We send aid to those countries in trou- 
ble. We support the Government sending food and medi- 
cines to poor countries when there is an emergency. But they 
must stand on their own two feet. 


3. NORTH-SOUTH INEQUITY: 
THE REAL COSTS 


The facts and figures of world trade are for 
economists to present, though the inequities are 
clear to all. Behind the facts and figures, however, 
are the real costs, in human misery, unemployment, 
hunger and malnutrition, increasing pressures on 
the natural environment, urbanization, and 
growing social unrest. Add to this the spread of 
communications technology which allows most of 


the people of the world access to information about 
the differences in living standards everywhere — 
and the perception of the North-South split as the 
key issue of our times becomes clear. The present 
reality is that in an interdependent world no nation 
remains isolated from problems that have planetary 
implications. 





The problems of interdependence make the 
social costs of North-South inequity payable by 
everyone — wherever they live. The problems can- 
not be solved by simple solutions based upon old as- 
sumptions ... about food, for example. 


Diet of male CA RIBBEAN child aged 
4 years. Consisting of white bread, 
sugar, cocoa, and condensed milk. 


Daily Diet 
3g Cocoa 
72g White Bread 
13g Brown Sugar 
20g Margarine 
Condensed 
30 g Milk 


Approx. Analysis: 
2260 kJ 
8.7 g protein 


In fact, if all the food that is produced in the world could 
be equitably distributed, there would be more than enough 
for everyone. Instead, we havea paradox: more food is being 
produced today than ever before and more people are hun- 
gry than ever before. It is estimated that over 400 million 
people are undernourished today and double that number 
suffer from malnutrition of one kind or another. The prob- 
lem lies in the imbalances of the world economy which leave 
large numbers of people without the money to pay for food 
that is plentiful. This results in grain being fed to cattle in 
developed countries while people starve in other parts of the 
world. 


Most of the world’s hungry people live in the developing 
countries of Africa, Asia and Latin America. In efforts to 
feed their populations, the governments of developing 
countries are currently importing more than 80 million tons 
of foodgrains each year at a cost of some $20 billion. 


From: Towards a World Economy That Works, United Nations, 1980. 
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HUNGER AND MALNUTRITION 


TYPICAL DIETS OF CHILDREN IN 
DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Typical diet of CANA DIAN child 
aged 5. Nutritionally adequate. 


Breakfast 
14 g Cornflakes 
140 g Milk 
28 g Bread 
14 g Butter 
28 g Bacon 
56 g Tomato 


Midmorning 
140 g Orange Juice 


Lunch 
56 g Meat 
56 g Carrots 
56 g Potatoes 
140 g Milk 
14 g Rice 
Pudding 


Supper 
56 g Scrambled Egg 
56 g Bread 
112 g Apple 
21 g Butter 
21 g Jam 
140 g Milk 


Bedtime 
140 g Milk 


Approx. Analysis: 
6300 kJ 
60 g protein 


Diet for a child aged 2-7 — AFRICA. 
The average amount of food 
available per day is shown. 


73 2 
230 g 


Approx. Analysis: 
1810 kJ 
11 g protein 


From: OXFAM OF CANADA, 


Plantain 
Coco Yam 
Cassava 
Lima Beans 
Peanuts 
Garden eggs 
Coco Yam 
Leaf 
Peppers, red 
& green 
Onions 
Smoked Fish 
Lean Meat 
Red Palm Oil 





Overpopulation and its accompanying environ- 
mental, social and economic pressures — may begin 
to be solved by new economic approaches. 





OVERPOPULATION 


If I did not have my four girls I wonder what would have 
happened to us by now. They are the saviours which God has 
sent to look after us. Soon my eldest daughter (10) will be 
earning 2 Rupees a month. By next year my second daughter 
(8) will be earning also. If we had sons we could earn much 
more. The division of land among our children doesn’t wor- 
ry us because we don’t have any land. 


The family planning workers do not understand our point 
of view. After all the hard work my family does, we can only 
save one Rupee per day after we have bought our food. This 
one Rupee has to be saved for clothing, for illness and for 
other needs of the family. Can we afford to give our children 
anything better with this amount? Can we promise our 
children better education, medical care or other benefits that 
they talk about? It does not matter whether we have two 
children or four, we can only provide the same. 


And they don’t understand that I have had seven children 
for four to survive. And I do not know how long these four 
will survive. 


If I did not have the elder children life would be more dif- 
ficult for us. What happens when my wife becomes older? 
Who will look after her? The family planning workers are 
not going to help her. Our children by the age of seven are 
important members of this family. If we do not have elder 
children the mother has to stay at home to look after the 
young ones and this reduces the family income. By the time 
they are twelve years old they are earning one third of our 
family’s income — which is enough to feed the young ones. 


Sometimes when we are in circumstances which are God’s 
creation, we may have to starve, or do with less food. That is 
not the children’s fault. If there are no rains it is not their 
fault. If they die because of illness it is not their fault. 


From: Veeradhran Ramnad, District of Tamil Nadu, India. Quoted in New 
Internationalist, 1980. 
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COMMUNICATIONS IMPACT 
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Prime Minister Trudeau has pointed out the effects 
of the communications revolution and improved 
education on the expectations of the masses of the 
Third World who comprise 80 per cent of the 
world’s population but consume only 20 per cent of 
the world’s goods. 


He has been fond of quoting the 18th century 
philosopher Chateaubriand. “Try to convince the 
poor man, once he has learned to read and ceased to 
believe, once he has become as well informed as 
yourself, try to convince him that he must submit to 
every form of privation while his neighbour posses- 
ses a thousand times what he needs; in the long run 
you would have to kill him.” 


Toronto Star, March 1981 


4. THE REACTIONS OF THE SOUTH 


The attitudes of many countries of the South to 
the present economic and social inequities can be 
summed up in words like these by one prominent 
spokesman, Julius Nyerere, President of Tanzania. 


So we came together in order to negotiate with the in- 
dustrialized states for changes in the laws and practices of 
world exchange and finance. The present system has been 
developed by the industrialized states to serve their pur- 
poses. This is a matter of historical fact, not a moral 
judgment. The result is that the group of industrialized 
nations, which do act as a group when dealing with out- 
siders, control the levers of international exchange and 
finance, and also control the wealth accumulated through 
centuries of colonialism, gun-boat diplomacy, and an initial 
advantage in mass production techniques. Once again, Iam 
stating facts, not making moral judgments. If morality 
enters into the matter — as I believe it does — it refers to the 
future. For we, the Third World, are now demanding that 
the systems which make the rich richer and the poor poorer 
must be changed to keep pace with other changes in the 
world — the ending of colonialism, the advance of techno- 
logy, and mankind’s new consciousness of human equality 
and human dignity. 


We make this demand, as the Third World, in full aware- 
ness of certain basic facts, and because of them. Seventy 
percent of the world’s population — the Third World 


—commands together no more than 12 percent of the Gross 
World Produce; 80 percent of the world’s trade and invest- 
ment, 93 percent of its industry, and almost 100 percent of its 
research is controlled — in the words of Barbara Ward — by 
the industrial rich. The income gap is getting wider, even 
between the industrialized and the so-called ‘higher-income’ 
Third World countries. The Third World still does most of 
its trade with the developed nations; its transport links are 
predominantly with the developed world; the technology it 
uses is technology developed by and for the developed 
world, which also controls its use. 


In other words, the Third World nations did not shape the 
world’s institutions of production and exchange, and have 
virtually no say in them. But we are dominated by them. It is 
this domination by forces over which we have no control 
that each one of us has rejected. Our coming together in the 
Group of 77 has the purpose of enabling us to deal on terms 
of greater equality with an existing center of power. Ours is 
basically a unity of opposition.... 


From: “Unity for a New Order” Julius Nyerere, in Dialogue for a New 
Order, 1980. 
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GROWTH IN SOME 
COUNTRIES OF THE SOUTH 


Not all of the South is in economic stagnation — 
some countries are making progress, even surpas- 
sing equivalent growth in the U.S.. But in real 
terms, nothing has changed .... the absolute poor 


stay poor. Why? 


Yet there are more people in absolute poverty, on the very 
margin of existence, than ever before in the world’s history. 
In the low income countries, the World Bank estimates that 
the number of absolute poor comes to 52% of their popula- 
tion, and in the better off middle income countries 16%. 
What hope have they for the future? Projections of probable 
trends in the next twenty years suggest that the numbers of 
absolute poor in the year 2000 would still be 600 million, or 
at best 400 million, which would be between 15% and 20% of 
the larger population expected by then. 


This is the sad state of affairs after a quarter of a century 
of very rapid economic growth. And the developing coun- 
tries with an average economic growth rate of 3.4% a year 
from 1950 to 1975 were actually making faster progress than 
the developed countries with a 3.2% growth in these years. 
There is, of course, a catch in the comparison. On an income 
of £100 a 3.4% growth rate adds £3.40 a year, whereas on an 
income of £1,000 a 3.2% growth rate adds £32 a year. So the 
gap between rich and poor gets wider. To begin to close it the 
developing countries will have to speed up their economic 
growth — and the developed countries will have to level off 
or slow down. 


From: A Picture of Poverty, Harford Thomas, 1979. 
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Who, exactly, is likely to see the money? In the most 
common instance, not the producers who do most of the 
work to supply the commodities. If we take a look at data on 
pie-sharing in Third World core commodity-producing 
countries, we find, for example, that in the Ivory Coast — a 
major coffee and cocoa exporter — the top 5% of the popu- 
lation receives 30% of the national income, while the bottom 
fifth of the population gets 4%. In Brazil (coffee and sugar 
exports) the figures are respectively 27% for the wealthiest 
5% and 5% for the poorest 20%; in Malaysia (rubber) 28% 
for the top and only 3.4% for the bottom; in the Dominican 
Republic (sugar) 26% and 5%, etc. A comparison with 
developed capitalist countries shows that inthe USA the top 
5% of the population receives 13.3% of the national income 
and the bottom 20% gets 6.7%; in Canada it is 14% and 
6.4%. 


People who believe in the “trickle-down” theory of devel- 
opment may claim that higher national incomes will even- 
tually benefit the worse off, but even a modest knowledge of 
the past shows that upper classes do not cheerfully share 
their privileges — indeed one wonders why anyone should 
expect them to do so if not forced. 


From: Feeding the Few: Corporate Control of Food, Susan George, 1979. 


5. THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER 


In 1973 some countries of the South witha single export 
commodity much in demand by the developed nations — oil 
— banded together to raise the price of their product and 
obtain what they felt was a fair return on their only and non- 
renewable commodity. The reaction in richer countries was 
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MAP 2 - Country Size According to Energy Consumption 
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Source: North South Institute, North-South Encounter, 1978 





one of shock — and then a beginning acceptance of the im- 
plications of global economic interdependence. Some coun- 
tries of the South — the Group of 77 — called for a New In- 
ternational Economic Order at the UN in 1974. 
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The developing countries want new arrangements for 
sharing the world’s wealth and resources. The rich nations 
view these reforms with considerable suspicion — a natural 
reaction, since the present systems work to their advantage. 
Countries that depend on the importation of cheap re- 
sources from the developing nations will not look favour- 
ably on new regulations that will result in their paying more 
for such resources.... 


— The new economic order calls for a linking of the price 
of raw materials exported by developing nations to the price 
paid by them for imported manufactured goods; the rich 
countries reply that prices must be allowed to reflect 
“market” forces. 


— The new economic order demands some general agree- 
ment and international regulation of commodities; the rich 
countries call for a “case-by-case” approach and the reten- 
tion of controls by national governments. 


— The new economic order calls for the use of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund as a development instrument; the 
rich countries defend its use as a central bank regulating cur- 
renciese. 


— The new economic order calls for the regulation of 
transnational corporations in the interest of developing 
countries; the rich countries defend the rights of these cor- 
porations. 


It seems evident to the writer not only that Canada ought 
to have an integrated, comprehensive policy to respond to 
interlocking global problems but that such a policy ought to 
be given a high priority. For Canada can play a much greater 
international role at this turning-point in history. In fact, 
the global situation is thrusting upon us new opportunities 
as well as responsibilities; with a unified approach, we can 
help developing nations become self-reliant and acquire 
stronger trading partners as a result. 


From: Jnternational Perspectives, July/August, 1977, 
Douglas Roche. 
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THE TERMS OF THE NIEO 
AND SOME OF ITS IMPLICATIONS 


Resources likewise are scattered throughout the globe, 
without respect for the prestige or vital interests of powerful 
nations. Third World countries possess or produce virtually 
all of the world’s cocoa, rubber, coffee, hard fibres and jute, 
and most of its tin, tea, bauxite, copper, and other important 
resources. 


Until the shock of OPEC in the 1970s we gave little 
thought to our dependence on Third World sources of sup- 
ply. Even now we show astounding complacency in the face 
of other potential cartels, disruptions in the source of supply 
of essential materials or political upheaval in the Third 
World that could threaten our imports. Try to imagine the 
North American office routine without coffee — for many of 
us it is essential fuel for the human machines — or a lunch 
box without a chocolate bar, a cocktail party without pea- 
nuts. And these are only the more frivolous examples of 
imports from the developing world that we take for granted 
in our daily lives. Our society would quickly grind to a halt 
without the necessary rubber for automobiles, transport 
trucks, airplanes, subway trains and bicycles. 


As with nature, so with human nature. We are perhaps 
beginning to grasp the wisdom that values, just like prob- 
lems, no longer limit themselves to national boundaries. 
Many of the values struggling to emerge in our society are 
based on the use of leisure, on the quality of life, and on wil- 
lingness to contemplate lower consumption and turning 
away from at least the more gross manifestations of materi- 
alism. 


From: speech by Marcel Massé, President, CIDA, 
Couchiching Conference, 1981 


A NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER 
IMPLIES NEW GLOBAL VALUES 
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NORTH-SOUTH: A TIME 
OF NEW PERCEPTIONS 


If the age of technology has produced seemingly 
insoluble crises, the space-age has also given us visu- 
ally a perception of a single planet of finite and deli- 
cate resources which all people must share. This 
perception of a human community shows itself in a 
series of international conferences on a wide range 
of subjects of mutual concern, such as the spread of 
deserts, and communications technology. For if the 
concerns are global, the solutions lie in global inter- 
action. 


This often hesitating and difficult international 
communication — unprecedented in human history 
— may be the beginning of the solution. 
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6. FUTURE OPTIONS 


The real question 
is not so much 
denial or 
reaffirmation of 
this inter- 
dependence, but 
the terms on 
which such an 
interdependent 
society should be 
organized in the 
future. 


The North-South debate is often described as if the rich 
were being asked to make sacrifices in response to the 
demands of the poor. We reject this view. The world is nowa 
fragile and interlocking system, whether for its people, its 
ecology or its resources. Many individual societies have set- 
tled their inner conflicts by accommodation, to protect the 
weak and to promote principles of justice, becoming 
stronger as a result. The world too can become stronger by 
becoming a just and humane society. If it fails in this, it will 
move towards its own destruction. 


From: North-South: A Programme for Survival, (Brandt Report) 1980 


The problems are profound and complex, and 
change of one kind or another seems inevitable. 
What kind of change, who initiates and controls it, 
what are its implications, are questions which 
plague the future. 


The solutions themselves may lead to a world far 
different from the one we know. Proposals such as 
the New International Economic Order, and ideas 
such as global interdependence imply a world in 
which national interactions are very different from 
those traditional ones. 


‘Peace is progress, peace is growth and development. 
Peace is welfare and dignity for all people. The nations — 
developed and developing — must work together; each side 
has its responsibility to this end. They must do so not merely 
by transferring resources from those who have to those who 
have not, in conditions which make progress possible. There 
must be international, economic, and financial policies 
which recognize the interdependence of all nations and will 
help the poorer ones to grow. If after the political, economic, 
and financial experiences of recent years we still think that 
states, however proud and independent they may feel, can go 
it alone in these matters, ignoring each other’s interests and 
above all the interests of the impoverished and backward 
states, then we are beyond redemption. Before long, in our 
affluent, industrial, computerized jet society, we shall feel 
the wrath of the wretched people of the world. There will be 
no peace.’ 


Rt. Hon. Lester B. Pearson, 1968 


rit) 
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OPTIONS BASED ON TRADITIONAL REACTIONS... 


A simple way out of the North-South dilemma is to 
concentrate on the options presented by the East- 


West confrontation ... 





The relationship between armament and development is 
still very much in the dark. The prospects which might open 
up if only part of the unproductive arms spending were 
turned to productive expenditure on development are only 
slowly dawning on people. The annual military bill is now 
approaching 450 billion US dollars, while official 
development aid accounts for less than 5 per cent of this 
LiSUien: 


The past thirty years have seen peace in the northern 
hemisphere, against a background of military blocs con- 
trolling sophisticated arms, while the southern half of this 
earth has suffered outbreaks of violent unrest and military 
clashes. Some Third World countries have substantially 
boosted their armaments, sometimes to protect their legiti- 
mate or understandable security interests, but sometimes 
also for prestige purposes and sometimes encouraged by 
arms-producing countries. Business has been rewarding for 
both old and new arms suppliers who have spread an 
incredible destructive capability over the globe. It is a ter- 
rible irony that the most dynamic and rapid transfer of 
highly sophisticated equipment and technology from rich to 
poor countries has been in the machinery of death. 


From: North-South: A Programme for Survival, (Brandt Report), 1980. 


OPTIONS FOR THE NORTH: DEFINING ‘GROWTH?’ 


There is an important distinction to be made here 
between “standard of living,” a phrase that grows 
out of the growth-oriented economy, and “quality 
of life,’ a phrase more relevant in the steady-state 
system. Strictly defined, standard of living is a func- 
tion of consumer goods and services per capita; a 
measure of material prosperity. In calculating 
standards of living, economists feel entitled to as- 
sume that goods exist to satisfy wants that would be 
present even if the goods were not. Any increase in 
the standard of living is thus held to be a good 
thing.... 


Surely the value of goods really lies in their utility 
rather than their abundance or price. And surely a 
distinction must be made between “wants” and 
“needs.” 


Quality of life implies an evaluation of needs 
more than wants — first, physical needs like food 
and shelter, and then a host of spiritual or psychic 
needs which are ignored in the concept of standard 
of living, the most fundamental of which is opportu- 
nity. 


From: Energy in Perspective, by Wade Rowland, 1974 


Many people in the North have questioned whether it is fea- 
sible, and even desirable, to maintain high rates of growth. It 
is undoubtedly true that past growth has been associated 
with heavy inroads on exhaustible resources and damage to 
the environment. But it can be argued that it is not growth, as 
such, but particular technologies, lifestyles and industries 
which have made a heavy impact on environment and re- 
sources; and these can and should be controlled by selective 
intervention.... The quality of growth will command in- 
creasing attention; but it is unlikely that industrialized 
societies will reject growth itself, which since 1950 has per- 
mitted a reduction of about one-third in lifetime working 
hours and considerable improvements in standards of well- 
being. 

From: North-South: A Programme for Survival, (Brandt Report) 1980 
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OPTIONS FOR THE SOUTH: NEW PARTNERSHIPS... 


There is another compelling reason for the Third World 
nations to turn inwards and to cooperate with each other. 
After gaining their political independence, most developing 
countries are still searching for economic independence and 
self-reliance. They are recognizing that it is futile to imitate 
the Western patterns of development and consumption, 
based on the premise of a slow filter down of growth to the 
poorer members of society. They realize that higher energy 
costs and environmental awareness have fundamentally 
changed the traditional concepts of development. They 
sense, without substantial experience so far, that transfer of 
technology and material goods may be more “appropriate” 
within the South than between North and South. In other 
words, there will be positive gains from South-South 
cooperation and it need not be organized merely as a counter 
to the North. 


From: “Beyond the Slogan of South-South Cooperation” Mahbub ul 
Haq, in Dialogue for a New Order, 1980 
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We have to build up trade among ourselves, and we have 
to do this quite deliberately. For it will not happen through 
the workings of /aissez faire. We each have to search out the 
possibilities of purchase from other Third World nations, or 
sale to other Third World nations. 


We have to cooperate in establishing Third World multi- 
national corporations, owned by us and controlled by us, to 
serve our purposes, and to remain independent of the great 
transnational corporations which now dominate the world 
economic scene. We need Third World shipping lines to 
carry our goods, to open new links between us, and to break 
the strangling monopoly of the conference lines. We need 
Third World international insurance; it is absurd that our 
reinsurance premiums should provide capital for the indus- 
trialized world. We need to have institutions of research and 
development directed at serving our needs and developing 
our resources. We need to plan jointly-owned industries 
when our separate markets are too small for the economic 
viability of certain production processes. And it may be that 
we should be considering the idea of having our own Third 
World financial clearing institutions instead of paying each 
other through London, New York, or Paris. 


From: “Unity for a New Order” J. Nyerere, in Dialogue for a New Order, 
1980 


AND SELF RELIANCE? 





Money is not the foundation of Tanzania’s development; 
if we wait for money in order to develop our country then 
there will be hardly any development, for we have very little 
money. see 


At the root of this whole problem is our failure to under- 
stand, and to apply to our own activities, the concept of 
“Self-Reliance”. We are still thinking that big schemes, and 
“orthodox” methods will solve our problems. We do not 
approach a problem by asking how we can solve it by our 
efforts, with the resources which we have in front of us. This 
applies from the village level to the Ministries; but the latter 
are most responsible. For when villages havea problem they 
ask for advice. And they are rarely shown how they can solve 
it within the village without outside assistance, or even given 
the training which would enable them to do so afterwards. 
Indeed, local initiatives are often scorned as not being 
“modern” enough. When the people build a dispensary with 
traditional materials they are told it is not hygienic; they are 
rarely if ever shown how a few alterations and special care 
from day to day could make it satisfactory. 


The fact is that we are still thinking in terms of “inter- 
national standards” instead of what we can afford and what 
we can do ourselves. Villagers buy tractors when they have 
not yet mastered the disciplines of working together with 
oxen-ploughs, and have no idea of mechanical maintenance. 
Doors, window frames, beds and chairs, are not manufac- 
tured by village carpenters because the modern tools which 
would produce a sophisticated product are not available. 


A poor nation does not develop on the basis of money. It 
cannot be independent if it depends upon external help. 


A speech by Julius Nyerere 
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OPTIONS BASED ON ANCIENT VALUES 


Solutions other than those of material growth 


In many developing countries, there is a renewed search 
for alternative development models. Many aspects of a 
rapid-growth, high-technology development model imita- 
tive of Western patterns and life-styles are now widely ques- 
tioned and criticized — and often perceived to be a serious 
threat to national and community institutions and 
values.ee: 


The importance of the politics of development and the 
potential strengths of traditional cultures for future develop- 
ment patterns are vividly demonstrated by the evolution of 
events in Iran over the last several years. Greatly increased 
oil revenues made possible a rapid drive toward moderniza- 
tion and regional military preeminence. Although average 
per capita income rose to nearly $2,000 in 1978, placing Iran 
at the upper end of the range of “middle-income” countries, 
the distribution of the benefits of growth was flagrantly 
inequitable, and many aspects of the modernization that was 
pursued — and the authoritarian forms of its implementa- 
tion — violated widely held political, religious, and other 
cultural values... . 


It is important to recognize that the emphasis on cultural 
self-reiiance generally does not mean opposition to econo- 
mic and social change, but rather the rejection of unaccept- 
able goals and forms of change. Indeed, the reinterpretation 
of tradition often leads to recognition that some traditional 
practices are incompatible with accepted development ob- 
jectives. The current rethinking of development approaches 
in the Third World is frequently based on awareness that, to 
be lasting, change must be rooted ina past that people know, 
with which they can identify, and from which they can draw 
strength and dignity. 


From: Agenda 1980, Overseas Development Council 
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The mistake has been to assume that late twentieth cen- 
tury technology could be transplanted from one culture to 
another, and from one society to another almost regardless 
of different histories, different geography, different climate 
and different stages of development. As disillusion with a 
western pattern of development in the Third World began to 
grow, in the developed countries themselves doubts about 
the sustainability of their own industrialised economies were 
being expressed. How long would the oil last? What about 
pollution? Were there limits to material growth? How many 
unemployed would there be in a world of micro-processors? 
Where development had been inappropriate, it was natural 
to look for alternative, more appropriate models, in both the 
rich and the poor countries of the world. 


It was in this climate of thinking that the philosophy of 
development has changed direction. Poverty displaced 
growth as the primary concern. 


From: A Picture of Poverty, Harford Thomas, 1979 


EXAMPLE OF SANITY? 


It is obvious enough that the culture of a sedentary pea- 
sant will vary from that ofa pastoral nomad, and again from 
a fisherman. Not only does physical environment shape a 
culture; it can protect and preserve a civilization. 


The painter Miguel Covarrubias once described Balias “a 
cluster of high volcanoes, their craters studded with serene 
lakes set in dark forest filled with screaming monkeys. The 
long green slopes of the volcanoes, deeply furrowed by 
ravines washed out by rushing rivers full of rapids and water- 
falls, drop steadily to the sea without forming lowlands.” 
The steepness of these slopes shaped Bali’s history and cul- 
ture. When Islam swept through Java in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the Javanese court fled to Bali, taking the priests, intel- 
lectuals, and libraries, and in doing so transplanted the 
Hindu-Javanese culture to Bali. For a long time the refugees 
were protected from the Islamic invaders by the dangerous 
currents which swirl around the island, and by the steep 
slopes of the volcanoes which rise straight out of the sea, 
affording few landing places or safe anchorages. Later, when 
the Dutch finally subdued the island in 1908, they recognized 
the exceptional quality of the civilization, and did little to 
disturb it. 


Until recently the civilization has remained virtually 
intact, nurtured by the rich volcanic soil and tropical 
climate. Most Balinese need work in the rice fields but 
twenty hours a week: they can then devote the rest of their 
time to their religion and their arts. The exceptional scale of 
artistic life may be judged by that of the village of Ubud. This 
small village of a few hundred families supports two game- 
lans — i.e., two symphony orchestras, first-rate by any stan- 
dard. Ubud has an art school and gallery, a school of music 
and dance. The cultural life centers around the Sultan’s 





palace and the temples, but few households are without a 
painter, a sculptor, a musician, or a dancer. It is a rare even- 
ing when there is no performance of drama, music, or dance 
in the neighborhood. True, Ubud is an art center, but the 
same pattern of life pervades the island. 


Not only has Bali proven a stronghold for the Hindu 
Buddhist culture, but also for the Indonesian adat, the 
ancient customs guiding human behavior, which still per- 
vade Indonesian life, and which are highly valued as a con- 
tinuing heritage. Because of the strength of Balinese adat, 
Bali has been called the “land of gotong royong”, referring to 
certain principles of cooperation in village society. 


When an economist encounters such a self-sufficient 
civilization, he begins to wonder about the standand econo- 
mic approach to development, and, whether societies like 
Bali should be left as they are. 


From: Economic Development of a Small Planet, Benjamin Higgins & 
Jean D. Higgins, 1979 
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OPTIONS OF INTERDEPENDENCE 


Is there a new imperative to understand the true 
implications of an interdependent world? 
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The starving refugee lying in the hot dust of the Sahel can scarcely summon the strength to help 
himself, let alone strike out at us. If his children survive, they willremember us, and with fury in their 
hearts, you can be sure. But that is a threat for another time. It does not frighten us into action 
today.... 


If the more powerful countries are to summon the will to respond ina more effective way, and with 
greater unity, to the problems of a chaotic world, it will be because of two things: first, a decision to 
give practical application to the human values which we in the West say we hold in common; and 
second, a better understanding of the less noble-sounding but no less compelling imperative of our 
own Self-interest. .. 


Within our own borders we have long realized that there can be no freedom for some without 
freedom for all. An assault against the basic rights of my neighbour inevitably places in jeopardy my 
own rights, my own security and freedom. We have little trouble accepting the truth and the implica- 
tions of that statement, within our own borders. 


We have more trouble in giving a modern answer to the very old question: Who is my neighbour? Is 
she the woman rummaging for food in the back streets of an Asian shanty town? Is he the man in 
South America, in prison for leading a trade union? The people dying in Africa for lack of medical 
care, or clean water, are they my neighbours? Or those who are dying in the spirit in the villages of 
India for lack of a job, or an education, or hope? Are my neighbours the children running from the 
sound of gunfire in the streets of Beirut? 


If we, the peoples of the North, say yes, then we will act; we will act together to keep hope alive. If 
we say no, then they are doomed, and so are we. 


From: Hansard, Rt Hon. Pierre Elliott Trudeau, June, 1981. 


THE SEMINAR QUESTIONS 


The readings in this booklet have been selected to provide a broad basis of information and opinion 
which can lead to the formulation of a point of view — a taking of sides — ina general and wide ranging 
debate arising from the issue. 


These three seminar questions are so general as to allow a wide spectrum of opinion — and docu- 
mented presentations supporting one point of view, and exploring the implications of the issue. 


Other questions designed to raise discussion of the individual readings, together with suggestions for 
related activities, are given in the reader’s guide for this book. 


1. Defend or oppose the point of view that North-South issues, rather than East- 
West rivalries, present the most serious global threat. 


2. Isa New World Economic Order inevitable and desirable? Discuss. What would 
be the implications? 


3. “... the very old question: Who is my neighbour?. ..” is the most important ques- 
tion of our time. Discuss. 
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Barriers/trade barriers: Barriers are any 
obstacles between the would-be buyer and the 
product or commodity. A trade barrier is a 
restraint (often in form of tariffs or quotas) on 
the free exchange of goods and services 
between countries. These obstacles are 
imposed by a country which wishes to protect 
domestic producers against foreign 
competition, reduce domestic unemployment, 
or improve its balance of payments position. 


Bilateral negotiations and agreements: 
Transactions and agreements between two 
parties. The term is usually used to refer to 
trade agreements and the exchange of goods 
and services between two countries. 


Buffer stocks: Stocks or inventories built up 
to iron out fluctuations of supply, (and 
therefore price), in industries producing 
primary products capable of being stored. 
Stocks are accumulated when supply is 
plentiful (usually by a governmental body) 
and released on the market when the supply is 
less plentiful. 


Capital: Wealth used in the production of 
further wealth. A country’s capital can be seen 
in terms of machinery, tools, factories, raw 
materials, and means of transport. Capital is 
the designation applied to all goods used in 
the production of other goods. Capital, land 
and labour are the three major factors of 
production. 


Capital-intensive industry: Forms of 
production in which considerable use is made 
of capital investment per person employed. In 
a capital-intensive industry capital charges 
account for perhaps more than 50% of total 
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production costs. The chemical industry in 
which the value of capital equipment per 
worker is very high is an example of a capital- 
intensive industry. (Compare: Labour- 
intensive) 


Cash crop: Crops which are grown primarily 
for export purposes. Crops such as jute 
(Bangladesh) and coffee (Colombia) which are 
grown for export are examples of cash crops. 


Centrally Planned Economy: An economic 
system in which decisions on production, 
investment, and distribution are made by the 
state or a central government agency. A 
centrally planned economy is in contrast to 
the economic system of “free enterprise” in 
which production is largely determined by the 
consumers through their demand. 


Comparative Advantage: Ability to provide a 
certain product at an especially low cost, 
because of economic advantages such as 
cheap labour, low energy costs, or proximity 
to a resource. In economic terms, it may be to 
that country’s advantage to concentrate their 
efforts on producing that product. 


Consumption: The use of goods and services 
to satisfy a particular society’s needs. 


Developed nations: Those industrialized 
countries which have developed their 
economic resources and achieved a high level 
of per capital production of goods and 
services. 


Developing nations: Those countries of the 
world which have not fully developed their 
economic resources. Essentially, a developing 
nation is one which has the potential of 


increased productivity and is in the process of 
achieving economic advancement. Developing 
nations mainly earn their foreign exchange 
from the sale of primary products and are 
characteristically dependent upon one or two 
products, making their economies vulnerable 
to fluctuations in the world market. Also, 
developing nations rely to a large extent upon 
international aide in the form of capital and 
technology. 

Developing nations comprise 
approvimately 70% of the world’s population 
and include such areas as: all of Africa except 
The Republic of South Africa; most of 
Central and Latin America; and all of Asia 
except Japan and the U.S.S.R. (See also: 
Third World) 


Diversification: The expansion of the scope of 
production by providing a greater variety of 
industrial activity to make the economy less 
dependent upon the fortunes of a single 
industry or commodity. Developed nations 
have achieved a diversified economy. 


European Economic Community (EEC): 
Established by the Treaty of Rome in 1957, 
the EEC or “Common Market” was organized 
to reduce trade barriers among member 
nations, co-ordinate a single commercial 
policy towards non-member nations, and co- 
ordinate transport, agriculture and general 
economic policies in an atmosphere of free 
competition and mobility of labour and 
capital. 

France, Belgium, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, West Germany, Italy, the U.K., 
Denmark and Ireland are members and 


Spain, Greece, and Portugal are soon to 
become members. 


Foreign exchange: The system whereby one 
currency is exchanged for another. Foreign 
exchange is required in trade since no single 
currency is used by all countries. 

The demand for foreign exchange arijses 
from international debts through trade, 
foreign investment, travel abroad, etc. The 
supply for foreign exchange arises from 
payments for exports, the sale of loans to 
foreign countries, etc. 


Foreign exchange earner: A commodity 
produced for consumers in another country. 


General Agreement on Trade & Tariffs 
(GATT): Based in Geneva, it is the major 
world forum attempting to promote organized 
free trade. GATT membership includes more 
than 80 nations, representing four-fifths of the 
world’s trade. 


Gross National Product (GNP): Is the total 
value of all goods and services produced ina 
nation, usually measured within one year. 


Group of 77: Is an informal organization of 
Third World nations within the United 
Nations. Now with nearly 120 members, the 
Group of 77 was formed in 1964 to present a 
series of economic demands to the first United 
Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD). 


International Monetary Fund (IMF): An 
international financial institution affiliated 
with the United Nations, established at the 
Bretton Woods Conference in 1944 to 
maintain orderly exchange procedures among 
members, to help eliminate unnecessary 
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foreign exchange restrictions which tend to 
hamper international trade, and to provide 
funds to member countries if they are needed. 
Essentially, the IMF acts as an international 
banker, lending money and facilitating 
exchanges. 


Labour-intensive: Forms of production which 
require a large proportion of labour 
investment relative to capital or land 
investment. Handicraft and service industries 
are examples of labour-intensive activities. 
Many agricultural activities are labour- 
intensive because they require work which 
cannot be performed by machines — (e.g.): 
coffee, tea, and jute production. 


Multi-lateral negotiations and agreements: 
Negotiations and agreements between more 
than two parties; trade agreements and the 
exchange of goods and services among several 
countries. 


Multi-national corporation (also international 
corporation; transnational corporation): A 
business firm which has production facilities 
in one or more countries other than its native 
country and operates with a global 
perspective. 


New International Economic Order: The 
NIEO is a series of proposals adopted by 

the UN General Assembly in 1974 with the 
aim of achieving a new international spread of 
wealth which would allow developing nations 
effective participation in economic activity 
and growth. The existing situation of world 
economics favours the industrialized countries 
at the expense of developing nations who 
supply raw materials. Thus, the most 
important measure in achieving a New 
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International Economic Order is the control 
of natural resources. Other measures include: 
diversified economies; curbs on the activities 
of multi-nationals; an increase in international 
social services; a revision of the foreign aid 
system (by which industrialized countries give 
aid to poorer countries); and an increase in the 
processing of raw materials within the 
countries of their origin (ie.: the 
encouragement of secondary industry in 
developing countries). 


Organization of American States (OAS): 
OAS includes all nations in the western 
hemisphere except Canada and Cuba. 
Formed to continentalize the Monroe 
doctrine — that an attack on any one 
American state is an attack on all. 


Organization for African Unity (OQAU): An 
organization of African states, formed in 
1963, which includes all African states except 
S. Africa. The OAU has successfully 
mediated in several disputes between African 
nations and helps give Africa a unified 
international voice. 


Organization of Petroleum-Exporting 
Countries (OPEC): An association of oil 
producing nations to set and maintain agreed 
prices for their product. OPEC, established in 
1960, was little known until 1973-4 when they 
quadrupled the world price of oil. OPEC was 
compensating for the rising cost of their 
manufactured imports, while oil prices had 
remained low. 


Parity: The state or condition of being equal 
or on a level. In commerical terms, 
equivalence in another currency. 


Per capita income: The average annual 
income per person of a group, calculated by 
dividing the total income by the number of 
people sharing that income (man, woman, 
child). The per capita income of a country is 
calculated by dividing the total national 
income by the population. 


Price stability /movements: The maintenance 
of price at a certain level which encourages 
production, investment, and employment 
without inflationary or deflationary price 
movements. Price stability along with full 
employment and balanced international 
payments are considered major goals of any 
economy. 


Primary industry: The production of raw 
materials such as minerals, agricultural 
products (crops), and other natural resources 
rather than manufactured goods (secondary 
industry). 

The exports of developing nations are 
mainly primary products. 


Producers Associations: Organizations and 
cooperative agreements among countries who 
produce the same commodity. 


Protectionism: A policy whereby tariffs, 
quotas, or other import restrictions are 
imposed on foreign commodities coming into 
the country in order to “protect” domestic 
producers of these commodities. 


Purchasing Power: The amount of goods and 
services a monetary unit can buy. Thus, if 
prices double in ten years, the purchasing 
power of a ten-year-old dollar has halved. 


Quota: The amount of a particular 
commodity allowed to be imported under 
government controls. Quotas are used as a 
means of restricting imports. 


Recession: An overall decline in business 
activity; a broad downward movement of the 
economy during which production and 
employment fall. 


Research and Development (R&D): The basic 
applied research directed to the discovery, 
invention, and design of new products and 
processes. 


Secondary industry: The production of 
manufactured goods. (Compare: Primary 
industry) 


Shortfalls (in production): The production of 
an inadequate amount of a particular 
commodity to satisfy the market’s demand. 


Supply and demand: Supply is the amount of 
a commodity which is produced and demand 
is the amount of the commodity which the 
consumers want. According to the “laws of 
supply and demand”, if the demand fora 
produce exceeds its supply, the price will rise. 
If the supply of a product exceeds the demand 
for it, there will be an overabundance of the 
product and the price will fall. 


Synthetic fibres: Man-made fibre entirely 
produced from chemical substances as 
opposed to natural substances. In the 
manufacturing process special properties can 
be introduced making the synthetic fibre 
stronger and more durable than natural fibre. 
Nylon and polyester are examples of 
chemically-produced synthetic fibres. 
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The production of synthetic fibres is a 
technological innovation of research and 
development. In recent years, synthetic fibres 
have gradually replaced natural fibres in the 
world market with the effect that the price for 
natural fibres has fallen sharply. For example 
— polypropylene, a synthetic fibre, has 
replaced jute (the major product of 
Bangladesh, and to a lesser degree India and 
Thailand.) 


Tariffs: The duties or customs imposed by a 
government on goods that are imported. The 
general purpose of tariffs is to protect the 
country’s domestic industry which produces 
the same goods and to improve the country’s 
balance of payments. 

In the post World War II period there has 
been a strong international feeling against 
high tariffs (see GATT) 


Third World: (another name for Developing 
Nations) The name, Third World, came to use 
in the Cold War Era (the 1950’s) when it was 
applied to those countries committed neither 
to Communism nor to a Western system of 
government. It is generally synonomous with 
Developing Nation. 


Trade barriers: Any government measure 
which restricts the free exchange of goods and 
services. Quotas, tariffs, import restrictions 
are all examples of trade barriers. (see 
Barriers) 


Trade liberalization policies: Those policies or 
agreements among countries whereby trade 
barriers or import restrictions are removed. 
The EEC follows a trade liberalization 

policy in an effort to promote free trade 
among the member countries. 
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Transnational corporation (see Multi- 
National Corporation) 


UNCTAD: the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development. 


World Bank (International bank for 
reconstruction and development): An 
international credit and development agency 
affiliated with the United Nations and 
organized at the Bretton Woods Conference 
in 1944. Its aim is to extend loans to member 
countries to aid in reconstruction or capital 
development. Each member country 
contributes to the Bank according to its 
ability. World Bank through the International 
Development Association, is the chief source 
whereby developed nations can channel 
reconstruction and development funds to 
developing nations. 
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